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1. ORGANIZATION, TRAINING, AND MOBILIZATION OP A 
FORCE OF CITIZEN SOLDIERY.^2. METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING A CITIZEN ARMY ON THE OUTBREAK OF WAR TO 
INSURE ITS PREPAREDNESS FOR FIELD SERVICE. 

1. RELATION OF THE TWO SUBJECTS. 

In the Statement of a Proper Military Policy for the United 
States, prepared iji the War College Division of the General Staflf 
(par. 42), it is asserted that the force of citizen soldiers "should be 
prepared to take the field iinmediately on the outbreak of war, and 
should have had sufficient previous military training to enable it to 
meet a trained enemy within three months. Twelve months' inten- 
sive training is the minimum that will prepare troops for war 
service. Therefore, the 600,000 partly trained troops require nine 
months' military training before war begins." The first subject 
covers the organization, the nine months' training and the mobiliza- 
tion of these troops prior to the outbreak of war. The second sub- 
ject refers to the continuation of this training for three months after 
the outbreak of war to fit the partially trained troops to meet a 
trained enemy. The two subjects are so closely related that it is 
thought best to consider them together in one paper. 

2. GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF THE SUBJECTS. 

The Statement of Military Policy, dated September, 1916, has 
been taken as a guide in considering length of enlistment, numbers, 
organization by years, etc. Modifications made in other reports to 
the Secretary of War have been disregarded. The enlistment period 
has therefore been taken as eight years, three with the colors and 
five on furlough, and the enlisted strength required as 500,000 men. 
If it should be considered desirable to reduce the enlistment period 
to six years, it would only be necessary to cut the time on furlough 
from five to three years. If it should be decided to have but 400,000 
men in this force, a 20 per cent reduction in numbers will be neces- 
sary. 

The war strength of units, as given in the Tables of Organizati(»i, 
1914, has been used in all calculations, except that for the first year 
the legal maximum of 160 men for Infantry companies and 100 men 
for Cavalry troops has been allowed to provide for the men later 
taken for machine-gun and headquarters companies. It is recog- 
nized that changes in the Tables of Organization are desirable, and 
will probably be made as a result of legislation recommended. For 
instance, the War College Division has recommended, and the Sec- 
retary of War, it is understood, has approved the addition of a 
machine-gun company to each regiment of Infantry and Cavalry, 
a headquarters company, and a supply company to each regiment of 
Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and three regiments of 
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Field Artillery, a regiment of Engineers, and an aero squadron for a 
division ; but, as these changes have not yet been confirmed by law, 
or the issue of orders, it is thought best at present to base calcula- 
tions on the only authoritative publication we have, the Tables of 
Organization. When the continental army is authorized by law, the 
figures will have to be changed to conform to the numbers and 
organization therein prescribed. 

3, ORGANIZATION. 

In the study of the organization of this force, the numbers given 
in the table in the Epitome, Military Policy, dated July 10, 1915, 
have been taken as a basis, viz, 185,000 recruits required each year ; 
strength of continental army, 185,000 the first year, 351,500 the 
second year, 500,000 the third and subsequent years. 

In deciding on the apportionment of the given strength each year 
among the different branches of the service, a field army consisting 
of three Infantry divisions, one Cavalry division, one brigade (two 
regiments) of Heavy Field Artillery, one pontoon battalion of Engi- 
neers, and one aero squadron of the Signal Corps was taken as a 
basis. In such a force the percentage of different arms of the service 
are nearly as follows: Infantry, 63; Cavalry, 14; Field Artillery, 13 
(divided proportionally into light, horse, and heavy field artillery) ; 
Engineers, 3; Signal Corps, 1; Quartermaster Corps, 2; Hospital 
Corps, 4. 

As recommended in the Statement of a Proper Military Policy, 
companies only have been organized the first year, battalions the 
second year, and regiments the third year. 

No attempt has been made to organize the part of the continental 
army on furlough. This can easily be done later, if a law authoriz- 
ing a continental army is passed, and the experiment proves a 
success during its first three years of trial. 

The result of the study on organization is shown in Tables A, B, 
C, D, which with their notes are believed to be self-explanatory. 

4. Table A. — Estimates of numbers. 



Recruits 
required. 



First year I » 185,000 



Second year 
Third year.. 
Fourth year. 
Fifth year..., 
Sixth year... 
Seventh year 
Eighth year.. 



185,000 
185,000 
185,000 
185,000 
185,000 
185,000 
185,000 



Number 
organized 
atbeghi- 

ningof 
training 

season. 



185,000 
351,500 
500,000 
500,000 
600,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 



Nomfoer 
on fur- 
lough at 
beeinning 
or year. 



134,865 
256,244 
365.485 
404,802 
563,287 



Resore 

officers 
with con- 
tinental 

army. 



M,625 
«9,842 
» 16, 000 
•18,000 
18,000 
18.000 
18,000 
18,000 



Extra Reg- 
ular offi- 
cers for 

continental 
army. 



S462 
879 
1,250 
1,250 
1.260 
1,250 
1,250 
1,260 



Total re- 
serve offi« 
cerslf men 

onfui^ 
lough are 
organized. 



4,626 
9,842 
16,000 
S22,866 
27,225 
30,077 
84,733 
87,018 
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1 Allows for a loss of 10 per cent each year. 

< 2.5 per cent of enlisted strength for company officers. 

* Taken from table in Epitome of Military Policy. 

* 3.8 per cent of enlisted strength for battalion omoers. 
>8*2 per oent of enlisted strength for regimental officers. 

* 3.6 per cent of enlisted strength for orgralsation faito divisions, ete. 



5. Table B.-^Organization for first three years. 



Recruits required for continental armv 

Numbers in continental army beglnnmg training. 



First 
year. 



185,000 
185,000 



Second 
year. 



185,000 
351,500 



Third 
year. 



185,000 
500,000 



Infantry, 63 per cent of total strength . 

Infantry companies 1 

Infantry battalions 1 

Infantry regiments 



116,550 
793 



221,445 



396 



316,000 



171 



Cavalry, 14 per cent of total strength. 

Cavahry troops^ 

Cavalry squadrons 1 

Cavalry raiments 



25,900 
265 



49,210 
"**i36' 



70,000 



66 



Field Artillery, 13 per cent total strength . 

Light artillery batteries 1 

Horse artillery batteries 

Heavy field artillery batteries 

Light artillery battalions 

Horse artillery battalions , 

Heavy field artillery battalions 

Lig^t artillery regiments > 

Horse artillery regimmts 

Heavy field artillery regiments 



23,060 
89 
14 
25 



45,695 



67 

9 

25 



65,000 



38 

6 

12 



Endneers, 3 per cent of total 

Pioneer companies 

Pioneer companies, mounted 

Ponton companies, light equipment. . 
Ponton companies, heavy equipment. 

Pioneer battalions s 

Pioneer battalions, mounted 

Pontoon battalions 



5,550 

22 

8 

3 

6 



10,545 



14 
5 
5 



15,000 



19 
6 

8 



Signal C(»p8. 1 per cent of total 

wire companies 

Radio companies 

Headquarters compames (Cavalry Signal battalion). 

Radio companies (Cavalry Signal battalion) 

Aero companies 

Field battalions* 

Field battalions, cavalry 

Aero squadrons 



1,850 
8 
8 
3 
3 
6 



3,515 



14 
6 
5 



5,000 



19 

6 

10 



Hospital Ck>rp8, 4 per cent of total 

Instruction companies, 74 men each *. 

On duty with other troops 

Ambulance companies 

Field Hospital companies 



7,400 
100 



14,060 

121 

5,071 



20,000 



6,396 
94 
63 



Qnartermaster Corps. 2 per cent of total i . 

Assigned to duty with organizations 

Under instruction in quartermaster work. 



3,700 



7,030 



10,000 

9,496 

506 



> For the first two years the allowance of Quartermaster Corps men are trained as additional infantry, 
cavalry, and field artillery units, with a view to having men with some training and discipline for tran^nr 
to the Quartermaster Corps when they are needed for attaching to larger organizations. 

s In the third year the numbers of regiments of field artillery and battalions of en^eers and signal corps 
are apportioned with a view to assignment to infantry and cavalry divisions and field armies. 

s In the apportionment of the Hospital Corps, the allowance is divided the first year into instruction 
companies; the second year, proportional parts of r^^imental allowances are attached to battalions and the 
remainder divided into instruction companies; in the third year the number of ambulance companies and 
field hospital companies needed for future divisions are organized. 
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6. Table C. — Officers first three years. 





4 

I 


Lieutenant 
Colonels. 


• 


i 
I 


• 

6 


First lieuten- 
ants. 


Second lieu- 
tenants. 


1 


FIB8T TXAB. 

7W Tifftntry coTnpa"ies...... 










793 

265 


793 
266 


793 
265 


2,379 
795 


2W Cavalry trooiw. ................................. 






















89 batteries light artillery 










89 
14 
26 


178 
28 
50 


178 
28 
60 


445 


14 batteries horse artillenr 










70 


26 batteries heavy field artfllerv 










125 














Total field artillery 










128 


256 


256 


640 














Engineers: 

22 pioneer companies 










22 
8 
3 
6 


44 

8 

6 

12 


22 
8 
3 
6 


88 


8 PlOflWr OOTTlPanlflR. Tn011Tlt«rl , . , r . . r r r r r r 










24 


8 Donton comnanies. light eauipment 










12 


6 Donton companies, heavv eauipment 










24 














Total engineers..... 










39 


70 


39 


148 














Signal Corps: 

8 ^nnre oompaniffi 










8 
8 
3 
3 

15 


16 

16 

6 

6 

30 




24 


8 rad*o coinpan^es 










24 


3 headauarter companies. Cavalry battalion 










9 


- 3 radio companies. Cavalry battalion 










9 


5 aero companies 










46 














Total SiCTial Corps 










37 


74 




111 














Medical Corps: 

100 instruction companies 










100 
92 


200 




300 


Quartermaster Corns: 

Under instruction. .................. ............. 










92 


















Total 










1,454 


1,654 


1,353 


4,461 














RKCONP TBAB. 

895 Tifantry battalions ...... ,.x 








395 
136 


1,580 
544 


1,580 
644 


1,580 
680 


4,135 


13fi Cavalry sauadrons , ... r .. r - t .................. . 








1,904 












57 battalions light artillery 








67 

9 

25 


228 
36 
75 


342 

64 

100 


399 

63 

126 


1,026 


9 battalions horse artillery 








162 


25 battalions heavy field artfilery 








325 












Total Field Artillery 








91 


339 


496 


587 


1,613 












Engineers: 

14 pioneer battalions 








14 
5 
6 


56 
25 
20 


98 
20 
35 


42 
15 
15 


210 


6 pioneer battalions, mounted 








65 


5 ponton battaiionsi 








75 












l\>tal Emrineers.....*. 








24 


101 


153 


72 


350 












Signal Corps: 

14 field battalions 








14 
5 
5 


28 
10 
30 


70 
25 
65 




112 


5 Add battalions, Cavalry 








40 


6 aero squadrons 1 .'. 








100 












Total 8 ignal Corps 








24 


68 


160 




252 












Medical Corps: 

121 instniCtiOP co^npftnifts, ,,-„.,„,-,,,„„.„.- 










121 
214 


242 
93 




363 


With troops 










307 














Total Medical Corps 










335 


335 




670 














Total 








670 


2,967 


3,268 


2,919 


9,824 












THIBP TEAS. 

171 Infontry Regiments 


171 
56 


171 

56 


171 
56 


513 
168 


2,665 
840 


2,565 
810 


2,565 
840 


8,731 




2,866 






88"RedmwtS lAght Artillery.., ,., 


38 

6 

12 


38 

6 

12 


38 

6 

12 


76 
12 
86 


418 

66 

144 


494 

78 

166 


494 

78 

168 


1,606 


6Refiin?«^Pt8 Horse Artillpry. 


262 


U Reeim«nts H«ivy FiAld Artillftry., ^---r 


540 






Total Field Artillery 


56 


£6 


56 


124 


628 


728 


740 


2,888 
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6. Table 0. — Officers first three years — Gontinaed. 





1 


Lieutenant 
Colonels. 


• 

i 



I 


• 

t 


• 

5 


First lieuten- 
ants. 


Second lieu- 
tenants. 


& 


THiKD TXAB— continued. 

Engineers: 

19 pioneer battalions 








19 
6 
8 


76 
30 
32 


133 
24 
66 


60 
18 
24 


288 










78 











120 










Total Engineers... 




I 


33 


138 


213 


102 


486 










Signal Corps: 

19 field battalions 








19 

6 

10 


38 
12 
60 


96 

30 

130 




182 


6field battalions, cavalry 








48 


10 aero sauadrons 








200 












Total Signal Corps 








36 


110 


266 




400 












Medical Corps: 

Duty with other troops 








283 


343 


461 




1,087 












Total 


283 


283 


283 


1,166 


4,661 


6,116 


4,247 {16,019 




Kedlcal Corps for dutv with Divisional Troops— 94 
Ambulance Companies and 63 Field Hospital Com- 
panies 








107 


220 


. 565 



















NoTE.--Quartermaster Corps officers under instruction not counted in totals in second and third years. 

7. Table D. — Fourth to eighth years. 





Officers. 


Enlisted men. 


OrganlzatloDB. 


Combat- 
ant. 


Medical. 


Cliap- 
lains. 


Totals. 


Infantry. 


Cavalry 


19 Infantry divisions 


11,780 
2,898 

60 
628 
120 
200 


1,786 
306 

3 
36 

8 
10 


228 
42 

1 
12 


13,794 
3,246 

54 
676 
128 
210 


313,956 


23,484 
44,496 


• C-ftvalry divisions 


Available for field armies: 

1 regimept Cavalry r . , 


• 


1,236 


12 regiments Heavy Field Artillery 






8 ponton battali3ns. Engineers 

1(1 aero sauadrons, Slenai Corns 




















Total X a X . XX . X X r 


16,576 


2,149 


283 


18,008 


313,956 


69,216 







Organizations. 



19 Infantry divisions. 

• Cavalry divisions 

Available for field armies: 

1 regiment Cavalry 

12 regiments Heavy Field ArtHlery.. 

8 ponton battalians. Engineers 

10 aero squadrons, Signal Corps 



Total. 



Enlisted men. 



Field Ar- 
tillery. 



42,864 
6,768 



14,640 



64,272 



Engi- 
neers. 



9,386 
1,620 



3,952 



14,968 



Signal 
Corps. 



3,097 
978 



900 



4,976 



Hospital 
Corps. 



16,694 
2,688 

16 

228 

32 

30 



18,688 



Quarter- 
master 
Corps. 



10,602 
1,998 

32 

300 

72 

10 



13,014 



Totals. 



419,083 
68,548 

1,284 

16,168 

4,056 

940 



499,079 



Note 1.— With ftill allowance of Quartermaster Corps men with organizations its numbers amount to 
2.6 per cent of total, while for other arms the numbers are a littie below the percentages heretofore given. 
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8. PRINaPLES GOVERNING DISTRIBUTION. 

Being closely connected with organization and a necessary prelimi- 
nary to recruiting, training, and mobilization, the distribution of the 
force must be decided upon. The distribution here recommended is 
made in accordance with the following principles : 

1. The units of each Infantry and Cavalry division should, in order 
to facilitate mobilization and supervision of training, be located in 
contiguous territory. This idea is carried out by dividing the coun- 
try into 25 divisional areas, of which 19 are assigned for Infantry 
divisions and 6 for Cavalry divisions. 

2. The troops should be distributed approximately in proportion 
to poulation. The only political or geographical subdivisions within 
the United States made on the basis of population are congressional 
districts. These districts can, therefore, be used as a convenient unit 
in forming divisional areas. There are 414 such districts in the 
United States, an average of between 16 and 17 districts per area. In 
the following grouping all areas are given 16 or 17 districts, except 
one each of 15, 18, and 19. 

3. The population within each divisional area should be of such 
a character as to furnish suitable men for the different branches of 
the service. This is accomplished by having within each area urban 
sections, rural sections, colleges with technical courses, and by assign- 
ing to the Cavalry divisions sections where horses can be obtained 
and the population is accustomed to their use. 

9. DIVISIONAL AREAS. 

First Infantry divisional area. — ^AU of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont and the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and fourteenth congressional districts of Massachusetts. 
Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, Boston, Mass. 

Second Infantry divisional area. — The first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth congressional districts of 
Massachusetts; all of Rhode Island and Connecticut. Total, 16 dis- 
tricts. Headquarters, Providence, R. I. 

Third Infantry divisional area. — ^The first to seventeenth congres- 
sional districts of New York. Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, 
New York City. 

Fourth Infantry divisional area. — ^The eighteenth to thirty- fourth 
congressional districts of New York. Total, 17 districts. Headquar- 
ters, Albany, N. Y. 

Fifth Infantry divisional area. — ^The thirty-fifth to forty-third dis- 
tricts of New York and the tenth, eleventh, fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, twenty-first, twenty-sixth, and twenty-eighth districts of 
Pennsylvania. Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sixth Infantry divisional area. — ^The sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
twelfth, thirteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, 
twenty-second, twenty-third, twenty-seventh, twenty-ninth, thirtieth, 
thirty-first, and thirty-second districts of Pennsylvania. Total, 17 
districts. Headquarters, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Seventh Infantry divisional area. — ^The first to fifth districts of 
Pennsylvania ; all of New Jersey. Total,. 17 districts. Headquarters, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eighth Infantry divisional area. — ^All of North Carolina and South 
Carolina. Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, Charleston, S. C 

Ninth Infantry divisional area. — ^All of Florida, Georgia, and the 
third district of Tennessee. Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, At- 
lanta, 6a. 

Tenth Infantry divisioncd area. — ^All of Alabama and Mississippi. 
Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, Birmingham, Ala. 

Eleventh Infantry divisional area. — ^The twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth districts of Pennsylvania; the seventh, eighth, tenth to 
twenty-first districts of Ohio. Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Twelfth Infantry divisional area. — ^The first to sixth and the 
ninth districts of Ohio ; the first to ninth districts of Indiana. Total, 
16 districts. Headquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thirteenth Infantry divisional area. — ^The tenth to thirteenth dis- 
tricts of Indiana; all of Michigan. Total, 16 districts. Head- 
quarters, Detroit, Mich. 

Fourteenth Infantry divisional area* — ^All of Wisconsin and the 
first, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth districts of Illinois. 
Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fifteenth Infantry divisional area. — ^The first to sixth, eighth, 
ninth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twenty-second to twenty- 
fifth districts of Illinois. Total, 15 districts. Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Sixteenth Infantry divisional area. — ^All of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Montana. Total, 17 districts. Head- 
quarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Seventeenth Infantry divisional area. — ^All of Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and the first, second, third, and fourth districts of Texas. 
Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, New Orleans, La. 

Eighteenth Infantry divisional area. — ^The fifth to sixteenth dis- 
tricts of Texas, all of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 
Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, San Antonio, Tex. 

Nineteenth Infantry divisiorud area. — All of California, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington. Total, 19 districts. Headquarters, San 
Francisco, CaL 
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First Cavalry divisional area. — ^All of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, Baltimore, Md. 

Second Cavalry divisional area. — ^AU of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, Louisville, Ky. 

Third Cavalry divisional area. — ^All of Tennessee, except the third 
district; all of Arkansas. Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Fourth Cavalry divisional area. — ^All of Iowa, the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first districts of Illinois. 
Total, 16 districts. Headquarters, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fifth Cavalry divisional area. — ^All of Missouri. Total, 16 dis- 
tricts. Headquarters, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sixth Cavalry divisional area. — ^All of Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming. Total, 17 districts. Headquarters, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

10. Table £. 



Organizations in Infantxy 
dividonal areas. 



Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery: 

Light 

Heavy 

Engjneers: 

Pioneer 

Ponton 

Signal Corps: 

^nSeld 

Aero 

Hospital Corps: 

Instruction companies. . . 

Ambulance companies . . . 

Field-hospital companies 



First Infantry divi- 
sioiudarea. 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



41 
5 

5 
2 



Second 
year. 

battal- 
ions. 



20 
3 

3 
2 



Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 



9 
1 

2 
1 



1 
1 

1 
4 

3 



Second Infantry divi- 
sional area. 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



41 
5 



2 

1 



Second 

battai- 
ions. 



20 
2 

3 



Third 
vear, 

regi- 
ments. 



9 
1 



Third Infantry divi- 
sional area. 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



42 

5 

5 
2 

1 
2 



1 
4 



Second 
year. 

battal- 
ions. 



21 
2 

3 
2 

1 
1 



1 
5 



Third 
yew, 
regi- 
ments. 



9 



Organizations in Infantry 
divisional areas. 



Inluitry 

Cavalry 

Artillery: 

Light 

Heavy 

Engineers: 

Pioneer 

Ponton 

Signal Corps: 

Field 

Aero 

Hospital Corps: 

lostraction companies . . . 

Ambulance companies. . . 

Field-hospital companies 



Fourth Infantry divi- 
sional area. 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



42 
5 

6 
2 



Second 

battal- 
ions. 



21 
2 

3 
2 



1 
5 



Third 
yejur, 
regi- 
ments. 



9 
1 

2 
1 



1 
4 

3 



Fifth Infantry divi- 
sional area. 



Fiist 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



42 

5 

6 
2 



1 
4 



Second 
year, 

battal- 
ions. 



21 
2 

3 
2 



1 
6 



Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 



9 
1 

2 
1 



1 
4 

3 



Sixth Infantry divi- 
sional area. 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



42 
6 

6 
2 



Second 
year. 

battal- 
ions. 



21 
3 

3 
2 



1 
6 



Thfrd 
yew, 
regi- 
ments. 



9 
1 

2 
1 



1 
1 

1 
4 

3 
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10. Tabu E — C!ontinued. 





Seventh Infantry divi- 
sional area. 


Eighth Infantry divi- 
sional area. 


Ninth Infantry divi- 
sional area. 


Organisations in Infantry 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 

battal- 
ions. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 

battal- 
ions. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 

battal- 
ions. 


Third 

yew, 

regi- 
ments. 


Tnfanfrv- ^,,^^,,,^ ,-^-.,,. 


42 

5 

5 
2 

1 


21 
3 

3 
2 

1 


9 


42 
6 

6 

1 


21 
2 

3 
2 


9 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 


41 
6 

5 


20 
3 

3 


9 


Cavalry 


1 


Artillery: 

Lieht 


3 


Heavy 




Eng^ieers: 

Floneer 


2 


1 


1 


Ponton 




1 
1 




Signal Corps: 
" Field , 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


Jieto 


1 


Hospital Corps: 

Instruction companies. . . 
Ambulance Rninp».n{iK.. . 


4 


5 


3 


4 


6 


1 

4 
3 


4 


5 


1 

4 


Field-hospital companies 




» 










3 


















Tenth Infantry 
divtiional area. 


Eleventh Infantry 
divisional area. 


Twelfth Infantry 
divisional area. 


Organisations in Infantry 
divisional areas. 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 

It?-' 

talions. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 

^- 

talions. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 

bat- 
talions. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


Infa^tT- ........--.-.. 


44 

5 

5 
2 


21 
8 

3 
2 




41 
5 

5 


20 
3 

8 


9 
1 

2 


42 

5 

5 


21 
3 

8 


9 


Cavftlrv .,,-r..T,TrT 


1 


Artillery: 

Light 


2 


AM^UV. ................... 

Heavy 




Engineers: 

Pioneer 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Ponton 








Signal Corps: 

Field 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Aero 




Hospital Corps: 

Instruction companies . . . 
Ambulance companies. . . 


4 


5 


3 


4 


6 


1 
4 
3 


4 


5 


1 
4 


Field Hospital companies 














8 





















Thirteenth Infentry 
divisional area. 


Fourteenth In&ntry 
divisional area. 


Fifteenth Infantry 
divisional area. 


Organisations in Inftotry 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 

• 


Second 
talions. 


Third 
yew-, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 
talions. 


Third 

regi- 
ments. 


Fhrst 
year, 
com- 
panies. 


Second 
talions. 


TWrd 
yw, 
regi- 
ments. 


Infantry...;................. 


42 

5 

4 


21 
8 

3 


9 

1 

2 


42 

5 

4 


21 
8 

8 


9 

1 

2 


41 
5 

4 


21 
2 

8 




Ca\*alry 

Artillery: 

Light 




Heavy 




Engineers: 

Pioneer 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 
2 


1 

1 




Ponton 




Signal Corps: 

Field 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Aero 








Hospital Corps: 

Instruction companies . . . 
Ambulance companies. . . 


4 


5 


1 
4 
3 


4 


5 


1 

4 
8 


4 


5 




Field Hospital companies 




















. 
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10. Table E— Contmned. 



Oiganlstttionf In Inlimtry divlsioiiAl araas. 



liiftuitry 

Cavalry , 

ArUlloy: 

Light 

Heavy 

Engineers: 

Pioneer 

Ponton , 

Signal Corps: 

Field 

Aero.... ••....... 

Hospital Corps: 

instruction companies 

Ambulance companies . . . . 

Field Hospital companies. 



Sixteenth IntBuitry 
divisional^ 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



4 
2 



Second 



battal 
Ions. 



31 
2 

8 
2 



Third 

regi- 
ments. 



9 
1 

2 
1 



1 
1 

1 

4 
8 



Seventeenth Iniiuitry 
divisional I 



First 
year, 
com- 
panies. 



42 
6 

4 
2 



Second 

battai- 
ions. 



21 
8 

8 
2 



Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 



8 



OiganisadoDB in Inluitiy dlvftrional 



Eighteenth Infimtry 
divisional 



First 
jrear, 

com- 
panies. 



Second 

battal- 
ions. 



Third 

year, 
regi- 
ments. 



Nineteenth Infantry 
divisional area. 



First 

year, 

comr 

ponies. 



Second 

battal- 
ions. 



Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 



InilBtntiy 

Oavalry 

ArtiUeiy: 

Light 

Heavy 

Engineers: 

Pioneer 

Ponton 

Signal Corps: 
• Field 

Aero • 

Hospital Corps: 

instruction companies. . .. . 

Ambulance companies . . . . 

Field Hospital companies. 



42 
6 

4 
2 



21 
2 

8 
2 



9 
1 

2 
1 



42 



1 

4 
8 



21 
8 

8 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 



2 



11. Table F. — Organizations in Cavalry diiHHandl areas. 





First Cavalry divisional 
area. 


Second Cavalry divl- 


Third Cavalry divisional 
area. 


Oiganisatloos in Cavalry 
divisional areas. 


First 

year, 

troops. 


Second 
year. 

squad- 
rons. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 

year, 

troops. 


Second 
year. 

squad- 
rons. 


Third 

regi- 
ments. 


First 

year, 

troops. 


Second 
year. 

squad- 
rons. 


Third 
year, 
regi- 
ments. 


Cavalry.. ••••••••••••••••••• 


29 
8 

1 


U 
2 

1 




28 
2 

2 


14 

1 

1 


8 

1 

1 


28 

2 


14 

1 


6 


Horse artOlenr.. ....•••••••• 


1 


Engineers: 

Pioneer, mounted ...■■.. 


1 


Pnntnn 


2 


1 


1 


Signal Corps: 

Field comnanies ......... 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Aero comnflnisff ...... 








Hospital Corps: 

Instruction companies. . . 


4 


5 


4 


4 


8* 

1 


4 


4 


8 


Field hospital companies. 














1 
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11. Table F. — OrganUationa in Cavaby diviiionai are(u--l3(mti]itted. 





Fourth Cavalry divi- 
sional area. 


Fifth Cavalry divisimiAl 


Sixth Cavalry divisional 




area. 




area. 


Organizations in Cavairy 
divisional areas. 

• 


First 

year, 

troops. 


Second 
year. 

squad- 
rons. 


Third 
yew, 
regi- 
ments. 


First 

year, 

troops. 


Second 
year. 

squad- 
rons. 


Third 

regi- 
ments. 


First 

year, 

troops. 


Second 
year. 

squad- 
rons. 


Third 

yew, 

regi- 
ments. 


Cavalry 


28 
2 

2 


14 
2 

1 


6 
1 

1 


2B 
2 

2 


16 

1 

1 


6 

1 

1 


29 
3 

1 


15 
2 

1 





Horse artillenr 


1 


Bnginenrs: 

Pioneer, mounted 

Ponton.. ............... 


1 


Signal Corps: 

Fidd companies 


1 


1 


1 
1 

3' 

1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 

4 


1 
1 

4 


1 


Aero companies • 


1 


Hospital Corps: 

instraction companies... 
Ambulance oomDanies. . . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Z 

1 


3 


Field hospital companies . 














1 

















12. TRAINING. 

The War College Division of the General Staff has recommended 
that the nine months' training of the continental army be given in 
three yearly periods of three months each. It has also recommended 
that companies only be organized the first year, battalions the second 
year, and regiments the third year. Following these ideas the 
following apportionment of time is suggested: 





First month. 


Second month. 


Third month. 


First year 


Recruit training 

Company training 

Company and battal- 
ion tra ning. 


Company training 

Battalion training 

do 


I Company training. 


Second year 


Battalion training. 
Regimental training. 


Third year 









This division is based on these considerations : Training of troops, 
like all other training, consists of two elements — ^instruction and 
practice. Generally speaking, the instruction takes- comparatively 
little time. Practice to the point of proficiency takes much longer. 
In part of the troop training, such as drill, the instruction consists 
in teaching certain mechanical movements, and the practice is but 
a repetition of such movements, either individually or collectively. 
In other training, such as field work, the instruction consists in the 
demonstration of the best methods to accomplish certain ends, and 
the practice consists of exercises which illustrate the application of 
these methods under varying conditions. The recruit period is de- 
voted to instruction and some practice in the duties of individuals 
and small imits. In the company period individual and small unit 
instruction are continued to some extent, and their practice is kept 
up throughout the company training. In like manner, in battalion 
and regimental movements, while the instruction is largely for offi- 
cers, the practice of what has previously been learned by individuals, 
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squads, and companies continues throughout. The time allotted to 
each kind of training, therefore, is not to be taken .as a measure of 
its importance. Individual training, for instance, is considered of 
the greatest importance, and, as pointed out above, it is not con- 
fined to the month allotted to recruit training, but continuous 
throughout the entire period. 

During the first two years — ^that is, during the periods of com- 
pany and battalion training — ^it is not essential that large bodies of 
troops should be assembled in one place. The extent of concentration 
should depend on getting suitable grounds for camping and train- 
ing, transportation costs, and the number of regular officers avail- 
able to take charge. Military reservations, either National or State, 
should be used where available. To reduce the number of regular 
officers required organizations equal at least to the strength of a 
regiment should be assembled in each place the first two years. 
Each one would not be required to travel a great distance, and the 
transportation cost could be kept within reasonable limits. The 
third year, in order to have proper supervision and let regiments 
have the benefit of contact and association with others, several regi- 
ments should be ordered to the same place. 

The time to be devoted to training each day is a subject that re- 
quires careful consideration. On the one hand we realize that the 
period available is all too short for the desired end to be accom- 
plished, and that no time should be wasted. On the other, experi- 
enced officers know that when kept at a given task too long men 
lose interest in their work and become stale. A recent report by 
Capt. J. W. Barker, Third Infantry, now in France, quotes a circu- 
lar on intensive infantry training in the French Army. There the 
schedules provide for a course of 3 hours in the morning, divided 
into 6 periods of 25 minutes each, and of 4 hours in the afternoon. 
The latter time is devoted to the different phases of field training. 
This is believed to be a very good allotment of time. In the morn- 
ing the drills are so short that 'interest can be maintained ; there is 
a short rest between the periods ; there is a space of about two hours 
which can be used for theoretical instruction of officers and neces- 
sary administrative work. The evenings are left free for rest, 
recreation, or social intercourse. 

In this paper it is not considered practicable to go into the details 
of training — that is, to prepare programs and schedules of instruc- 
tion. These should be prepared for each arm of the service by com- 
petent officers of that arm. While an exact uniformity of training 
of the units of the continental army can not be expected from troops 
scattered all over the United States, with its great variety of terrain 
and climate, as great a degree of uniformity as possible should be 
attempted. To this end programs of instruction should be issued by 

G21 
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a ooitral authority, setting forth the subjects in whidi trmimng is to 
be given and the approximate time to be devoted to eadi. The ^i^eeidy 
and daily sdiednles based on these programs should be prepared by 
the S^ular oflfeers d^ailed as instructors in eadi locality^ and Trill 
necessarily be varied^ within the prescribed limits^ acctHtling to 
local conditions. These programs and schedules should keep in view 
the end for whidi these men are being trained — to prepare them ior 
field service in war. Too much time should not be devoted to dose- 
order drills, though these should not be neglected. They are valuable 
in teaching men instant and unquestioned obedience to the orders of 
their superiors, and their frequent practice will tend to make this a 
habit. For this reason they are an important auxiliary in inculcating 
discipline. After a reasonable degree of proficiency — not tlie pred- 
sion approaching perfection — ^is attained these drills should bf hdd 
for only a short period each day, but to prevent the acquisition of 
loose habits there should be some dose-order drill every day during 
the period of company, battalion, and regimental training. The 
greater portion of the time should be devoted to training in the duties 
pertaining to fieldwork, induding target practice and combat firing 
In the third year all troops should have their full' equipment « The 
proper training of regiments requires that they should take the 
field with their allowance' of transportation, etc., and the training of 
engineer, signal, and sanitary troops will be ineffective if not prop* 
erly equipped. "* 

IS. TRAINING OF OFFICERS. 

The selection of officers does not come within the scope of this 
paper. It is assumed that they will be chosen, after examination, 
from persons who have had some military training, such as former 
officers of the Regular Army and the militia, noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army and the militia, graduates of schools with a 
military department having a Regular officer as instructor, etc. The 
first year it will be necessary to appoint company officers only. The 
previous training of these men will necessarily be somewhat varied, 
but the examination before appointment should set a standard of 
military knowledge on which to base courses of theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction. The officers should be appointed at least six months 
before the time set for the training season of troops. During this 
period the best method of training them would be to attach them to 
organizations of Regular troops, when they could receive both the- 
oretical instruction in garrison schools and practical instruction in 
administration, garrison, and fieldwork. This practical course 
should include opportunity to act as instructors and to exercise com- 
mand. (Many sdiemes of instruction minimize the importance of 

021 
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administration and provide for the least possible time being given 
to work of that character, but for a company officer especially a 
thorough knowledge of such duties is essential to proper command. 
Upon it depend largely the discipline, proper equipment, and feeding 
of his company.) If it is found not to be practicable to attach 
officers to Regular organizations as recommended, the next best 
thing is a theoretical course conducted by the correspondence method. 
This would necessarily defer the practical instruction of officers to 
the period of training of troops, and would increase very materially 
the work of the Regular officers during that period. The reserve 
officers will have such a knowledge of close and extended order drill 
and target practice that their services can be utilized under super- 
vision in the instruction of their men in these respects up to include 
the school of the company. The instruction in care of equipment 
and men and in all matters pertaining to fieldwork will be given by 
the Regular officers to officers and men together. This should be 
supplemented for the officers by lectures before the exercises and by 
conferences afterwards. As the officers, either from previous train- 
ing or special aptitude, show proficiency, they should be selected and 
utilized as instructors. In the second and third years the theoretical 
instruction of officers should be continued outside the training period, 
and during this period the exercises will be devised to give both 
instruction and practice in the duties of officers in battalions and 
regiments. 

14. MOBILIZATION. 

During the first three years there will be ample time for a careful 
examination of the terrain and transportation facilities of each 
divisional area, with a view to the selection of the most suitable 
places for the assembly of divisions in subsequent years. The selec- 
tion of such sites should be determined by their accessibility, facili- 
ties for camping and supply, and suitable terrain for the training of 
all the elements of the division and the field army troops tempo- 
rarily attached thereto and for exercises involving the movements 
of the entire division. It is probable that in the more thickly settled 
portions of the country it will be necessary to make use of private 
property and in many cases of land which is ordinarily under cul- 
tivation. By having the mobilization in the fall after crops are 
gathered, arrangements with property owners can be made which 
will throw open for military use much land of the character desired. 

General and staff officers for brigades and divisions should be 
selected and assigned during the first three years. They should be 
utilized in selecting the divisional mobilization places, and in study- 
ing out, within their respective spheres, all matters pertaining to the 
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mcbilizktion of the organizations to which they belong. This would 
include arrangements for transportation and supply, preparation of 
orders for movements and a program of duties and exercises cover- 
ing the entire period of the encampment. 

The assembly of divisions gives the only opportunity for general 
officers and the higher staff officers to practice some of the duties they 
would be called on to perform in war. It is also of value to other 
officers and men in showing them the relation of their own smaller 
units to others in the general scheme of organization and in teach- 
ing the necessity for teamwork in any exercises involving the use of 
large numbers of troops. The mobilization should take place at least 
every third year in order that the officers should have the necessary 
practice, and all men should have the experience of association with 
troops of all branches of the service during the period of their train- 
ing. The mobilization of the division gives an opportunity for in- 
spections which will show the results of the training in smaller 
camps and the fitness and sufficiency of all kinds of equipment. 
Based on these inspections, measures can be taken to correct defects, 
or, if found necessary, to change plans and policies. 

15. METHOD OF TRAINING A CITIZEN ARMY ON THE OUTBREAK 
OF WAR TO INSURE ITS PREPAREDNESS FOR FIELD SERVICE. 

In the preceding portion of this paper there has been no provision 
made for the organization of field armies, because their composition 
will depend on the particular work they may be called on- to do. 
This will be determined by the war plans. In consequence they will, 
not be organized until war is imminent and mobilization ordered. 

The war plans will also decide the question of the numbers of the 
continental army on furlough to be called into active service. Unless 
the full force available is required it may be assumed that they will 
be called according to their nearness to active training — ^that is, 
those last furloughed to be called first. They will be organized 
according to their previous training and to the needs of the Gov- 
ernment 

When mobilization is ordered the units of the continental army, 
both those then with the colors and those organized from furloughed 
men, may be ordered to their divisional places of assembly to get 
their three months' training in whole or in part before proceeding 
to the field army concentration camps, or the exigencies of the occasion 
may require the concentration of field armies without delay, in 
which case troops will be ordered direct from their home stations to 
such concentration camps. In either event the character of the ad- 
ditional training should be the same. As soon as the troops are 
assembled, a thorough field inspection should be made by brigade 
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commanders of Infantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery, and by the 
heads of the engineer, signal, quartermaster, and medical depart- 
ments to ascertain first the condition and adequacy of all equipment 
and second any defects of previous training that need special cor- 
rection. Such an inspection will take at least a week, but the time 
will be well spent. After it is finished, a course of training can be 
laid out. It will consist of a series of exercises, beginning with as 
small units as companies and progressing through the larger units 
and the combination of different arms untU all the troops are Ased. 
One important purpose and result of these exercises will be the 
physical training of the men. The object should not be, as m 
athletic contests, to prepare men for a supreme effort — ^a condition 
which can not be sustained — ^but to bring them up to a state of 
physical hardness and power of endurance which can be retained 
for an indefinite period. Special exercises for this purpose will not 
in general be needed — ^they may be for some individuals — ^but the out- 
door life, regular habits, substantial food, and physical exertion inci- 
dent to the military exercises should accomplish the desired end. The 
exercises should also be devised with a view to obtaining these other 
effects on the individual ; to increase his knowledge of the technique 
of his work; to improve his facility in handling his arms and tools; 
to acquire the best methods of caring for himself and conserving 
his health and strength under varying conditions; to increase his 
morale by inspiring confidence in himself, his leaders, and his organi- 
zation; to inculcate discipline. The above applies to both officers 
and enlisted men. The course should give line officers additional in- 
struction and practice in administrative duties, in caring for their 
men in camp and on the march, and in the principles of leadership 
beforei and during combat. The officers of higher grades should 
have practice in the direction of the movements of large bodies of 
troops, which will also give the staff officers the desired practice in 
their various duties. Particular care should be taken, in all the 
larger exercises, that transportation and supply should simulate war 
conditions as nearly as practicable, as the results of campaigns are 
often dependent on them. 

It is believed that a carefully prepared and executed three months' 
course of field exercises, with a previous nine months' training as a 
foundation, will go far to give the training indicated above as de- 
sirable to insure the preparedness of a citizen army for field service. 
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